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GENERAL INDEX OF THE 
ELEVENTH SERIES. 


NuMEROUS inquiries having been made 
about the General Index of the Eleventh 
Series, it is necessary that a statement 
should be put before our readers. 

The difficulty which stands in the way is 
pecuniary. 

The cost of production of the last General 
Index—the Tenth—was 2561. 3s. 4d. Of 
this outlay there remains at this date a 
deficit of 637. 3s. 10d. To set against this, 
there are 279 copies still in stock. The 
demand for the Index is continuous, though 
slow, and the sale of 150 copies at trade price 
would extinguish the deficit. It is, according 
to previous experience, practically certain 
that this deficit will be eventually covered, 
and the number of copies then remaining 
would represent profit. 

The cost of production of the new Index 
similar to the last could not, considering the 
rise in price of material and labour, be less, 
though probably, by strict economy, it 
would not exceed (say) 260/. 

The proprietor is not, however, in a 
position to incur this fresh outlay at present 
on his own account. 

lt appears to be obvious that the money 
recently subscribed as @ guarantee fund to 
keep ‘ Notes and Queries’ going in its old 
form and in its present hands cannot be 
touched in the interests of the General 
Index, especially as that Index would be of 
a Series all but completed before the money 
was subscribed. 

The cost of the Index might be nearly 
halved by the omission from it of the 
authors’ names, which would be a reversion 
to the practice in the Ceneral Indexes of 
the first eight Series. Cost (say) 140. 

It has been suggested that a fund should 
be raised among those who are interested in 
the paper, and especially in the Eleventh 
General Index. 

Seeing that these Indexes, including the 
last, the payment for which still awaits 
completion, have heretofore more than 
covered their expenses, there is every 
likelihood that the money subscribed would 
be repaid gradually. In these circumstances 
the proprietor appeals to the readers of 
‘Notes and Queries’ for their assistance. 

If the promised subscriptions amount to 
only the smaller of the sums named, he will 
then decide whether the Index had better 
be issued without the authors’ names, 
though as to this important question he 
invites opinion. 
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GENERAL BOULANGER: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the death 
of General Boulanger, which falls to-day, 
Sept. 30, may recall the somewhat curious 
fact that no adequate biography of the 
general, or history of the movement to which 
he gave his name, has yet appeared. At 
any rate, nothing answering that description 
!is known to the present writer. It may be 
that some such work has escaped my notice, 
and it is largely with the hope of eliciting 
information on the subject that I have 
drawn up the subjoined bibliography. It is, 
no doubt, very incomplete, and some of the 
books and pamphlets mentioned in it are 
known to me only by name. So far my 
endeavours to procure these have been 


unsuccessful. 
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Among my own books and pamphlets are 
the following :— 
Books. 


1. Barbou, Alfred. Le général Boulanger : 
biographie illustrée de cinquante gravures et 
portraits. Paris, n.d. [but published Dec. 31, 
1886]. 228 pp. 

2. Grison, Georges. Le général Boulanger jugé 
par ses partisans et ses adversaires (janvier, 1886- 
mars, 1888). Nouvelle édition trés augmentée du 
‘Dossier du général Boulanger.’ Paris [1888]. 
iv +568 pp. 

3. Le procés du G*" Boulanger, Rochefort- 
Dillon i scr la Haute Cour de Justice. Compte 
rendu—jugement—condamnation. Edition illus- 
trée. Paris, 1889. 266 pp. 

4. Turner, F. General Boulanger: 
graphy. London, 1889. xii+276 pp. 

5. X. du Figaro. Les Coulisses du Boulan- 
gisme : revues et augmentées de plusieurs — 
inédits, avec une préface de Mermeix, député de 
Paris. Paris, 1890. xvi+380 pp. 

6. Millot, Maurice. La comédie Boulangiste : 
comédies et satires. Préface de Emmanuel 
Aréne. Dessins de Steinlen. Paris, 1891. 352 pp. 

7. Verly, Albert. Le général Boulanger et la 
conspiration Monarchique. Paris, 1893. 324 pp. 

8. Cahu, Théodore. Georges et Marguerite. 
Paris, 1893. 364 pp. 


a_ Bio- 


9. Denis, Pierre. Le Mémorial de Saint- 
Brelade. Paris, 1894. x+366 pp. 
10. Barrés, Maurice. L’Appel au_ Soldat. 
Paris, 1900. 2 pp. 
PAMPHLETS. 
11. Le général Boulanger. Paris, 1886. 8 pp: 


and coloured illustrated covers. (First appeared 
in the Royalist Paris- Journal, Oct. 1, 1881.) 

12. Discours du général Boulanger, prononcé a 
la chambre des Députés le 4 juin, 1888. Paris, 
1888. 16 pp. 

13. Almanach Boulanger, 1889. 66 pp. (Con- 
tains speech of General Boulanger at Nevers, 
Dec. 2, 1888.) 

14. Josseline, F. La carriére du _ général 
Boulanger. (Election pamphlet, January, 1889.) 
12 pp., and portrait cover. 


The Almanach Boulanger first appeared, I 
believe, for the year 1887. Among the 
books Barbou’s is a fair and well-written 
biography, but, of course, deals only with the 
early years of the political career. Grison 
brings together a number of extracts from 
newspapers of all ways of thinking. The 


compte rendu of the trial before the High |! 


Court is a document pour servir. Turner’s 
book is the work of a partisan, and of little 
account. As far as I know, it is the only 
work in English dealing with Boulanger. It 
ores in September, 1889, just before 

general election which marked the end 
of the Boulangist movement. Mermeix’s 
‘Coulisses’ are too well known to need 
comment. They appeared in the Figaro in 
the summer and autumn of 1890. The works 


of Baron Verly and Pierre Denis are serious 
contributions to history; and Théodore 
Cahu’s book puts into the form of a romance 
the story of Boulanger and Madame de 
Bonnemain. Maurice Barrés, in the second 
volume of his ‘ Roman de I’énergie nationale,’ 
shows the best side of the Nationalist move- 
ment of the eighties, and gives a sympathetic 
portrait of its figure-head.* 


I have also notes of the following books and 
pamphlets, but have not seen them :— 

15. Le général Boulanger (brochure). Paris, 
A. Clavel, imprimerie-éditeur, 1886. Price 10 c, 
(125,000 copies are said to have been sold on the 
boulevards in July and August, 1886.) 

16. Lettre au général Boulanger, par le général 
T. W. [? Wolff]. Paris, Jules Lévy, 1886. 
(Described as a serious military criticism of the 
Minister of War.) 

17. Histoire patriotique du général Boulanger 
[by Michel Morphy]: édition populaire avec 
gravures. 10 c. le livraison. Paris, 1887. (The 
fifteenth part was issued about the middle of 


November.) 

18. Der Bosse Boulanger (brochure). Stuttgart, 
1887. (Described as a heroi-comic poem in five 
cantos.) 

19. Ruhemann, Alfred. General Boulanger, 
Lebensbild des franzcesischen Kriegsminister. 
Second edition, Berlin, 1887. (Described as a 
sympathetic biography.) 

20. Lermina, J. Le général Boulanger, bio- 
graphie et discours (brochure). ? Date. 


M. Barbou mentions also a work by M 
Bois, ‘ La Campagne de Tunisie,’ which deals 
with Boulanger’s career as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Tunisian Army of Occupation 
(1884-5), and a brochure by the Marquis de 
Rochambeau entitled ‘ York-town,’ in which 
the centenary fétes of 1881, at which France 
was represented by General Boulanger, are 
described. 

Among the periodical literature of the 
day may be mentioned :— 

(a) The Boulangist Movement, by Henri 
Rochefort, in The Fortnightly Review, July, eee 

(b) General Boulanger: His Case, by Alfred 
Naquet; and His Impeachment, by Camille 
Pelletan, in The New Review, June, 1889. 

(c) Will General Boulanger Succeed ? by M. 
Naquet, Madame Adam, Comte de Mun, Louise 
—- and others, in The Universal Review, June, 


(d) General Boulanger : a Character Sketch, by 
+ Stead, in The Review of Reviews, October, 
There are references to Boulanger in Lady 
Dorothy Nevill’s ‘Under Five Reigns * 
(1910), chap. v., and Sir Henry Lucy’s 
‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness,’ chap. xv. 


* See article on Maurice Barrés by Madame 
Resieax in The Quarterly Review, July, 1912, 
Pp, \ 
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Lady Dorothy prints two letters of General 
de Galliffet on Boulanger, written in 1889. 
The two recent (1914) biographies of Paul 
Dérouléde are singularly reticent regarding 
his connexion with General Boulanger and 
the Boulangist movement. 

F. H. CHEETHAM. 


LAND TENURE: 
AN ARTFUL STRATAGEM. 


THE custom of granting leases for lives was 
widely prevalent during nearly three cen- 
turies in —_ of England, and particu- 
larly in the Western Counties, where down 
to comparatively recent days it was almost 
universally practised on the large estates 
held by the Duchy of Cornwall, the Oxford 
Colleges, the various bishops, and deans 
and chapters, as well as on those of private 
owners. 

The only certain point about such 
tenancies was the obvious uncertainty of 
their duration, and various more or less in- 
genious stratagems were devised by life- 
holders in order artificially to prolong their 
tenure. Concealment of the death of the 
last outstanding “ life’? was an obvious and 
popular dodge ; and the baptism of successive 
children by the same Christian name was 
by no means rare, in order that if, for 
instance, John I., one of the lives in the 
lease, expired prematurely, a John II. might 
be forthcoming in substitution. 

A still-more crafty method of prolonging 
these leases has, however, come under 
my notice as having been’ worked, 
apparently unchallenged, for very many 
years in a Somerset manor, which formed 
part of the endowment of the prebend 
of W. in the cathedral church of S. 
Here, from the reign of Elizabeth onward, 
and perhaps from a much earlier date, the 
prebendary in possession was wont to lease 
the estate for three lives to a “‘ lord-farmer ”’ 
at a trifling reserved rent, pocketing whatever 
“fine ’’ prebendal avarice could command 
on the occasion. The manor, comprising 
the whole parish save a small glebe estate, 
was divided from time immemorial into 
demesne and copyhold lands, the latter being 
partitioned into thirteen “ livings,” such at 
least being the number in the year 1690. By 
the customs of the manor each copyhold 
tenant was entitled to a grant for three lives, 
but an ingenious lord-farmer hit upon the 
following device for rolonging his own 
tenure of the estate, and incidentally turning 
the copyholders into rack-rent tenants. 


When a “ copy” was extinguished by the 
death or surrender of the last “ life,’’ the lord- 
farmer, instead of making a fresh grant to a 
bona fide new tenant, proceeded to make 
some nominee of his own the apparent 
tenant, but in fact the latter was to hold the 
“living”’ in trust for the lord-farmer him- 
self. At judicious intervals of time the 
nominee would then surrender at the lord’s 
court-baron his interest, which was forthwith 
regranted to a younger man, again a mere 
trustee. Before very many years had 
elapsed the whole of the copyholds became 
thus vested in the lord-farmer, and so long 
as one of the original lives for which he 
held the manor was in existence, he was 
enabled to put in as young lives as he 
pleased for the copyhold lands, and, being 
de facto the sole copyholder, could retain 
that portion of the estate for his heirs 
during possibly sixty, seventy, or eighty 
years after the demesne lands had passed 
back into the hands of the prebendary. 

The plan, however dubious in its inception, 
was so successfully carried out that it is 
perhaps not unworthy of record in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 
(See 10 S. xi., xii; 11 S. i-xii. passim; 
128. i. 65, 243, 406 : ii. 45, 168.) 


HEROES AND HEROINES. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


London.—A statue of “‘ the Lady with the 
Lamp” was erected at a cost of 6,000/. in 
1915. It forms one of a group of re-arranged 
statuary in Waterloo Place. The central 
position is occupied by John Bell’s famous 
Guards’ Memorial, which is flanked on the 
one side by the Sidney Herbert statue 
removed from the War Office Quadrangle, and 
on the other by that of Florence Nightingale. 
The statue is of bronze, the work of Mr. 
Arthur G. Walker, and represents the pioneer 
army nurse wearing her familiar head-dress 
and carrying a lamp in her right hand, while 
with her left hand she slightly raises the folds 
of her ample gown. The base is of grey 
granite, and on the sides of the red granite 
pedestal are four bronze panels :— 

‘* On the front panel in relief, Miss Nightingale 
is shown amongst a group of officers and others ; 
on the east she is seen in a ward in consultation 
with doctors; on the west she appears in the 
centre of night probationers from the training 
school of St. Thomas’s Hospital; and on the 
fourth side of the pedestal is presented the 
world’s greatest nurse in the midst of wounded 
soldiers at night.” 
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The statue was unveiled by workmen, 
without any formal ceremony, on Feb. 24, 
1915. 


Liverpool.—The memorial to Florence 
Nightingale here was designed by Mr. C. J. 
Allen. It was unveiled by Miss R. Paget in 
October, 1913. Further particulars are 
desired. 


Derby. — This Nightingale memorial, 
erected by Derbyshire people, was unveiled 
by the Duke of Devonshire on June 12, 1914. 

e marble statue is the work of the Countess 
Feodora Gleichen, and represents Florence 
Nightingale as a hospital nurse, with her 
right hand elevated and grasping a lamp. 
The figure is placed on a pedestal, and behind 
it rises @ stone screen flanked by pilasters 
which support an entablature containing 
the words “ Fiat Lux.” From the pedestal 
radiates a semicircle of stone seats. The 
memorial stands in the grounds of the Royal 
Infirmary. 


London.—On Feb. 14, 1916, her Majesty 
Queen Mary unveiled a memorial to Florence 
Nightingale in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is 
placed near the centre of the crypt between 
the tombs of Nelson and Wellington, and is 
the work of Mr. A. G. Walker :— 

“Upon a central panel of finest Carrara marble 
are two figures in bas-relief, representing Florence 
Nightingale handing a cup to a wounded soldier. 
The panel is flanked by beautiful pillars in 
alabaster, the frame of the whole being a some- 
what lighter stone.” 

Above the figures is inscribed :— 
Blessed are the merciful, 
and below them :— 


Florence Nightingale, O.M. 
Born May 12, 1820. Died August 13, 1910. 


Before the unveiling the Archbishop of 
Canterbury delivered a short address ; 
afterwards a special memorial dedication 
service was held in the Cathedral. 


Florence, Italy.—Florence Nightingale 
was born here in 1820, and in 1913 a 
memorial was unveiled in the Church of 
Santa Croce. It takes the form of a sym- 
bolical statue of Watchfulness holding aloft a 
lamp. The inscription in Italian is trans- 
lated as follows :— ; 

*Plorence Nightingale, 1820-1910. Heroine 
of the Crimea. ‘ The Lady of the Lamp’ as the 
soldiers called her, whom she tended in hospital in 
the night watches with wondrous, anxious care, 
and thenceforward by the force of her example 
was the moving soul of that voluntary work of 
international piety known as the Red Cross. 
This tribute of veneration and respect is raised to 
her memory in Florence, where she was born 
and whose name she bore.” 


West Wellow, Wilts.—In the quiet church- 
yard here Florence Nightingale’s remains 
ae deposited in the family grave Aug. 20, 

Fiora MacDONALp. 

Inverness.—This statue is placed in a 
commanding and ideal position on the Castle 
Hill. It was raised at a cost of 1,000I. left 
for the purpose by one of Flora Macdonald’s 
descendants, the late Capt. Henderson 
Macdonald. The heroic woman is _repre- 
sented standing bare-headed with right arm 
raised and a large dog beside her. 

Kilmuir, Island of Skye.—Here Flora 
Macdonald died March 5, 1790. In Novem- 
ber, 1871, an Iona cross of grey granite, 
28 ft. 6 in. high, was placed over her grave 
ia the churchyard. 


CATHERINE WATSON. 


North Berwick.—On a grass - covered 
mound close by the lifeboat house and 
facing the harbour stands a Celtic cross, 
bearing the following inscription :— 

‘* Erected 4 public subscription in memory 
of Catherine Watson of Glasgow, aged 19, who 
was drowned in the East Bay, 27th June, 1889, 
while rescuing a drowning boy. The boy was 
saved, the heroic girl was taken.” 


QUINN AND SWINBURNE. 


Gateshead - on - Tyne.—In the Durham 
Road, near the Abbot’s Memorial Schools, 
is a drinking fountain bearing the following 
inscription :— 

Erected by public subscription 
in memory of Thomas Quinn 
and Thomas Henry Swinburne, 
for heroism displayed in 
sacrificing their lives to save 
John Lennon 
at Newcastle Chemical Works 
9 August 1886. 


Grace 

Bamburgh, Northumberland.—Grace Dar- 
ling died of consumption on Oct. 20, 1842, 
and was buried in the churchyard of her 
native Bamburgh. An elaborate monument 
was erected close by her grave, the cost 
of which was defrayed by Mrs. Catherine 
Sharp of Barnstaple, widow of a former 
vicar of Bamburgh. It consisted of an 
oblong gets supporting a recumbent 
effigy of Grace Darling, surmounted by a 
heavy stone canopy. The effigy was the 
work of Mr. C. R. gnith, and as, owing to its 
exposed condition, it suffered considerably 
from the action of the weather, it was re- 
placed by a replica executed by the same 
sculptor in 1884. The original effigy was 
removed to the church, where a stained- 
glass window was also placed to Grace 
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Darling’smemory. In 1894, during.a terrific 
storm, the canopy was blown down and the 

- monument otherwise damaged. Two years 
afterwards the monument was repaired, and 
the shattered stone canopy replaced by one 
of bronze. 

Fern Island.—In 1844 a stone cippus 6 ft. 
high was erected in St. Cuthbert’s Chapel. 
On it are carved the cross of St. Cuthbert, 
and the following inscription :— 


To the memory of 
Grace Horsley Darling, 
a native of Bamburgh, 
and an inhabitant 
of these Islands, 
who died Oct. 20th, a.p. 1842, 
aged 26 years. 
Pious and pure, modest, and yet so brave, 
Though young so wise, though meek so resolute. 
_ Oh! that winds and waves could speak 
Of things which their united power called forth 
From the pure depths of her humanity ! 
A maiden gentle, yet at duty’s call 
Firm and unflinching as the lighthouse reared 
On the island rock, her lonely dwelling-place ; 
Or like the invincible rock itself that braves, 
Age after age, the hostile elements, 
As when it guarded holy Cuthbert’s cell.— 
All night the storm had raged, nor ceased, 
nor paused, 
When, as day broke, the maid, through misty air, 
Espies far off a wreck amid the surf, 
Beating on one of those disastrous isles— 
Half of a vessel, half—no more ; the rest 
Had vanished. 
WILLIAM WorpDswoRTH. 

Exeter.—At 8 S. x. 141, my friend the 
late Mr. Harry Hews briefly recorded the 
existence of a cenotaph to the memory of 
Grace Darling at St. Thomas’s Church, 
Exeter. A more extended description would 
be welcomed. 

Cullercoats.—The fishing coble in which 
Grace Darling and her father effected the 
rescue of eight men and a woman from the 
wreck of the Forfarshire steamer on Sept. 7, 
1838, was deposited for permanent exhibition 
in the aquarium of the Dove Marine La- 
boratory in January, 1913. 

See also 8 8. ix. 486 ; x. 53, 118, 141, 405 ; 
10 S. ix. 285, 


JACK CRAWFORD. 


Sunderland.—On Easter Monday, April 7, 
1890, a statue of Jack Crawford was unveiled 
by the Earl of Camperdown. It is erected 
on Malakoff Hill in Mowbray Park, and is 
the work of Mr. Perey Wood. The height of 
the group including the pedestal is 20 ft. 7 in. : 

“The sculptor has selected the moment when 
Jack is supposed to have ascended the mast as far 
as the cap, which rests on the summit of the pedes- 
tal. The colours are thrown over his left shoulder, 
and in his right hand he holds a pistol, with the 
butt end of which he drives in the nails.” 


The front of the pedestal is thus in- 
scribed :— 
Jack Crawford 
the 


Camperdown. 

The sailor who so heroically nailed Admiral 
Duncan’s flag to the main-top-gallant-mast of 
H.M.S. Venerable in the glorious action off 
Camperdown on October 11th, 1797. 

Jack Crawford was born at the Pottery Bank, 
Sunderland, 1775, and died in his native town 
1831, aged 56 years. 

Erected by public subscription. 


JOSEPH OSBORNE. 
North Coates, Lincolnshire—A memorial 
here contains the following inscription :— 
To Jesus 
Our Saviour and Pattern 
and to the Memory of 
Joseph Osborne 


who 
in Peril of Death 
Chose the Safety of his Friend 
before his own 
and was drowned 
Jan: 24, 1867. 


(Vide The Spectator, Sept. 2, 1899.) 


I am indebted to Mr. T. F. Donald for 
much valued help. 

Information is desired respecting memo- 
rials to Lifeboatmen at Yarmouth (Caister), 
Padstow, Southport, St. Ann’s, &e. 

I have photographs of these, but no copies 
of inscriptions are obtainable therefrom. 

JOHN T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue ButcHer’s Recorp.—The Aberdeen 
edition of The People’s Journal, Aug. 26, 
1916, contains a curicus article on “ killing 
extraordinary,” which seems worthy of a 
noteinthese columns. It is there stated that 
the world’s record in slaughtering cattle was 
made at Aberdeen (when ?) by P. Wyness, 
R. Donald, and A. Rae, who killed and 
dressed as for the London market three cattle 
in 17 minutes 11 1-5seconds. The individual 
times were: first animal, 5 mins. 57 secs. ; 
second, 5 mins. 55 4-5 secs.; and third, 
5 mins. 18 2-5 secs. J. M. BULLocH. 


Oxtp AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY.—A map, 
measuring 6 in. by 7 in., was issued about 
1720, in connexion with Law’s Mississippi 
scheme. Excepting the title, ‘ Lovisiana by * 
de Rivier Missisippi, all the words are 
French. Degrees of latitude and longitude 
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are respectively given as 25 to 55, and 260 to 
The river is traced from Lac St. Joseph 
to its embouchure, being fed by R. de 
Beufs, R. Noire, R. Ouisconsing, R. de 
Tllionis, Hohio Riviere, and on the western 
side by R. Otenta, R. Tariorca, R. Ouma, 
and R. Hiens. The chief towns are Natchez, 
Orleans nouvo camp, and Pensacoli; with 
Chiquacha, Axansa, Coenis, Taensa, La 
Korsa, Quoaquis, Oumas, and Akansa. 
Indian tribes: Nation du Chien, Changas, 
Nadovessans, Issati, Illions, Kikapus, Mass- 
norites. Lake Michigan is called Lac de 
Illionis, an error for Illinois. The Saut de 
St. Anthoine de Padoue marks the site of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. ‘“‘ Considering the 
time of day,” this map is fairly accurate. 
RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


C. Lame: ‘Mrs. Batrie’s OPINIONS ON 
Wuist.’—In line 1 we have ‘A clear fire, 
a clean hearth,’ &e. I venture to draw 
attention to a similarity of expression 
in ‘Essays, Political, Economical, and 
Philosophical,’ by Benjamin, Count Rum- 
ford, 3rd _ ed., vol. i., London, 1797, 
Essay IV. Of ‘Chimney Fire-places,’ &c., 
p. 324 :— 

“Those who have feeling enough to be made 
miserable by anything careless, slovenly, and 
wasteful which happens under their eyes —who 
know what comfort is, and consequently are worthy 
of the enjovments of a clean hearth and a cheerful 
fire, should really either take the trouble them- 
selves ‘to ‘manage their fires......or they should 
instruct their servants to manage them better.” 


J. A. 


WoMEN IN WHITE.” — 

** On Wednesday last 8or 10 Women in White 
went to White-Hall to Beg the Life of one Swan, 
condemned by a Court Martial last Wednesday 
at the Horse-Guard, for Desertion, which would 
not be Granted, he having offended in that 
Nature twice before.” 

This appeared in The Pacquet-Boat for 
July 2/5, 1695 ; and it is of curious interest 
as illustrating a phase of the custom of 
pardon-asking by women in earlier times. 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


GERMAN Papers, PLEASE Copy.—We have 
been amused by the receipt— through a 
Swiss press-cutting agency—of a cutting 
from the Frankfurter Zeitung of Feb. 25 last. 
It is a paragraph headed ‘ Der 30 Februar 
als richtiger Datum,’ and gives the substance 
of the*short note contributed to ‘N. & Q.’ 
of Feb. 23, 1907, about the menu—correctly 
dated Feb. 30, 1904—of a dinner on board 
@ ship which had gained a day sailing from 
Yokohama to San Francisco. 


The particulars of this little curiosity are 
introduced by the following words :— 

“Kin Leser der Zeitschrift ‘Notes & Queries’ 
schrieb vor einiger Zeit_an diese jetzt im Kriege 
eingegangene englische Wochenschrift, die es sich 
zur Aufgabe gemacht hatte alle kuriosen Dinge zu 
registrieren, dass,” &c....... reader of the 
oe gem ‘N. & Q. wrote some time ago to this 

on gon weekly, now perished in the war, which 
had made it its business to keep a record of all 
curious matters,” &c. 


Our Teutonic contemporary, we observe; 
does not express regret at our supposed 
demise, though we hope that he will rejoice 
to see his statement disproved. 

The short note in question was contri- 
buted by Mr. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

‘N. & Q.’ 


Ouncries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JAMES FENTON, RECORDER OF LANCASTER. 
—Can any one reveal the present resting-place 
of aportrait of this gentleman ? It was a three- 
quarters-length in court dress. Hewas the son 
of the Rev. James Fenton, Vicar of Lancaster 
from 1714 to 1767. He was born on Aug. 15, 
1716, was High Sheriff of Lancashire in 175], 
and Recorder from 1758 to 1791 ; he laid the 
foundation-stone in 1783 of the Skerton 
Bridge over the Lune, designed by the 
eminent architect Thomas Harrison. He 
died Nov. 14, 1791. His son John (born 
Jan. 5, 1753) took in 1781 the name of 
Fenton-Cawthorne from his mother, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Cawthorne : he was 
Recorder from 1791 to 1796; and M.P. for 
Lancaster 1806-7, 1812-18, 1820-31. He 
died in 1831. Is any portrait of him 
known ? What was his exact date of death, 
and where was he buried ? His wife was the 
Hon. Frances Delaval, third daughter of 
Baron Delava). Has he any descendants ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


WInteR.—Can any one give any 
information of Philip Winter, born (probably 
in Hereford) about 1750 or rather earlier; 
married Hannah North at Elland, near 
Halifax, March 2, 1772; died about 1788 ; 
said to have beenin the army? His eldest 
child, James, is said to have been born at 
Dumfries, Dec. 5, 1772; ensign in North 
Middlesex Militia. 8. T. 
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Tae Kine or ITaty anp I. oF 
Enetanp.—Is the King of Italy descended 
from Charles I. of England ? have been 
told that he traces back to Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans, but have failed to find 
the necessary links. Charles’s daughter 
married the brother of Louis XIV., and 
one of their daughters married Victor 
Amadeus II., Duke of Savoy. The King 
of Italy, however, represents the junior 
branch of Savoy Carignan, not the elder, 
which became extinct with the death of 
Charles Felix, in 1831. The following table 
will show the relationship :— 

Charles Emmanuel I, (1580-1630), 


Duke of Savoy. 
| 
| 
Victor Amadeus I, Themes Francis, 
(1630-37). Prince of Carignan. 
Charles Emmanuel IT. Emmanuel Philibert, 
(1637-75). ob. 1709. 


| 
Victor Amadeus IT. (1675-1730), Victor Amadeus, 
married Anna Maria, d. of Philip, ob. 1741. 
D. of Orleans, and Henrietta | 
of England. ; Louis Victor, 
ob. 1778. 
Charles Emmanuel III. 
(1730-73). Victor Amadeus, 
ob. 1780. 
Victor Amadeus III. (1773-96). | 
Charles Emmanuel, 
ob. 1800. 


Emmanuel IV. 


| 
Charles Albert, 
succeeded as King of 
Sardinia and Duke of 
Savoy, 1831. 


(1796-1802), 
who was succeeded by his 
brothers :— 
Victor Emmanuel I. (1802-21). 
Charles Felix (1821-31). 
Elder branch extinct. 


Charles Albert (1831-49), 
married Theresa, daughter of Ferdinand III., 
Duke of Tuscany. 


Victor Emmanuel II., 
King of Sardinia, 1849, King of Italy, 1862-78, 
married Adelaide, d. of the Archduke Rainer, 
son of the Emperor Leopold IT. : 


Humbert I., 1878-1900, 
Victor Emmanuel ITI. (1900-). 

If the present King of Italy can trace back 
to Charles I. of England, he must do so 
either through (1) his grandmother or 
(2) his great-grandmother, or (3) one of his 
ancestors, the Carignan princes, must have 
married a distant cousin, descended from 
Victor Amadeus II. and Anna Maria, 
daughter of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans. 
‘ —T any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the 
i 

I may mention that my information has 
been taken from ‘The Cambridge Modern 
History,’ vol. xiii. (Genealogical Tables), 
and ‘Genealogical Tables, illustrative of 
Modern History,’ by Hereford B. George, 


5th edition, revised and enlarged by J. R. H. 
Weaver. 


MARSHALL, Ear OF STRIGUIL, 
1197.—In a charter of that date I see him 
described as Earl of Striguil. Could any of 
your friends give me the present name of 
that locality, and perhaps of the place where 
he was buried, years after ? 

C. R. GRAVILLE. 


ApoTHEecary M.P.s.—I can find only two 
instances of apothecaries sitting in the 
unreformed Parliaments, and should like to 
have some further particulars of them. 

1. James Chase, M.P. for Great Marlow 
1690 till unseated in a double return, 
December, 1710, and defeated there 
1715. He was described as of Great 
Marlow, “formerly Apothecary to the 
Crown,” and died June 23, 1721 (‘ Hist. 
Reg.’). Would he be brother to the Samuel 
Chase who was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, 
Feb. 14, 1685, as son of Stephen Chase of 
Marlow, Bucks (‘Line. Inn Reg.’)? Guy 
Miege’s ‘ Present State of Great Britain,’ — 
1707 and 1715, gives in the list of Court 
Officials the Apothecaries to the Queen :— 

the Person, James Chase esq. ; Mr. Daniel 
Maltus. Their Salary, each 2751. 13s. 4d. To 
the Household, Mr. Wm. Jones. Salary 2001.”’; 
and the same names in 1718 (with the 
exception of Mr. Grahme instead of Maltus) ; 
but by 1727 Chase had ceased to hold the 
appointment. Was there some rivalry be- 
tween him and 

2. George Bruere, also M.P. for Great 
Marlow 1710-22? For on Dec. 8, 1710, 
‘* the name of James Chase esq. who was also 
returned ”’ (with Sir James Etheredge, Knt., 
and George Bruere, Esq.) “as having received 
an equal number of votes with George Bruere, 
esq., was erased by Order of the House” 
(‘ Parl. Returns’). The poll was: Etheredge, 
107; Bruere, 74; Chase, 74; Thomas 
Coventry, 29; but Chase waived his claim, 
and the indenture by which he was returned 
was taken off the file. He had previously 
succeeded in a double return, Nov. 21, 1690. 
George Bruere, who was wrongly given as 
Brewer in the Return for 1713, was described 
as “an apothecary in Covent Garden.” 
Would he be the son of the George Bruere of 
the Middle Temple, London, gentleman, 
aged about 25, who was licensed, May 14, 
1673, to marry Mary, daughter of Alexander 
Weld of Midberry Hill, Ware, Herts, spinster, 
about 22, at St. Leonard, Shoreditch, or 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, London (* London 
Marriage Licences, 1521-1869,’ ed. Foster) ? 
Can either of these be traced further? And 
what were the names of Sir James Etheredge’s 
parents and wife ? W. R. WILtIAMs. 
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ARMs cUuT ON PuncH - BowL.— 
Identification is solicited of a coat of arms 
cut on a handsome Waterford cut-glass 

unch-bow] that has been for five generations 
in the Studdy family, its present possessor 
being the Rev. Hubert Studdy, recently 
Rector of Chagford, and now Rector of 
Cockington, Torquay. 

The tinctures are not indicated by tooling, 
but the charges are as follows: Quarterly : 
First grand quarter (repeated in fourth), 
1 and 4, a fesse between 3 rustres (2.e., 
lozenges round-pierced) ; 2 and 3, a chevron 
between 3 beasts’ heads (? griffins’ or 
wolves’) erased; Second grand quarter 
(repeated in third), 10 roundels, 4, 3, 2, and 1, 
in chief a lion passant. 

- Escutcheon of pretence, a cross of (? 9 or 

? 10) lozenges conjoined. 

In Papworth and Burke the only name I 
find as bearing (arg.) a fesse between 3 rustres 
(sa.) is Parry (Ireland). 

A fesse between 3 lozenges is borne by 
Parry (Exeter, co. Hereford, co. Warwick), 
and between 3 mascles (7.e., lozenges lozenge- 
pierced) variously tinctured, by Winde 
(co. Norfolk), Champ, Hoker, Melville, 
Bethune, Beaton, Hyde, Cleseby, Eschabor, 
Constable, Hokeley, Michell, Whitaker, &c. 

A chevron between 3 wolves’ heads is 
borne by Meredith, Caston, Lovell, White, 
How (co. Suffolk), De Routhe, Jacob, &c. 

A chevron between 3 griffins’ heads by 
Winde (co. Northumberland), Tilney, Drake- 
low, Ellison, Payne, Howes (co. Norfolk), 
Adeane, Coplestone, Cordall, Cotton, Hayes, 
Skynner, Snaith, Jennings, Cassy, Pitys, 
Laxton, Aldred, Bridges, Gedding, Ashpitel 
(quartering Hurst), Aspinall, Campe, &c. # 

Ten roundels (ogresses, plates, &c., accord- 
ing to tincture), in chief a lion passant, is the 
coat of Bridgman (Beswick has the lion pass. 
guard.). 

Across of 9 or 10 lozenges is attributed only 
to Stawell or Stowell, though crosses of fewer 
lozenges and crosses lozengy are borne by 
divers other families. 

The fact that Windes are found bearing 
(approximately ) both the coats that appear in 
the first grand quarter of the shield on the 
bowlsuggests that a Winde of co. Northumber- 
land may have married a Parry and impaled 
her arms, and that a Winde of co. Norfolk, 
descended from them, may have assumed the 
femme’s instead of the baron’s half; but 
evidence is better than surmise, and it would 
be satisfactory to learn of alliances between 
families possibly represented by any of the 
quarterings under discussion. 

ErHet Leca-WEEKES. 


RESTORATION OF OLD DEEDS AND MAnu- 
scripts.—I have a collection of old deeds 
and manuscripts, many of which have been 
injured by decay caused by dampness and 
general neglect. I should be grateful if any 
of your readers could refer me to any book or 
treatise which will help me in restoring them 
for future preservation. I have consulted a 
number of works on bookbinding, but none 
of them is of any value. Many of the deeds 
in question are so firmly stuck together where 
they have been folded that it is impossible 
to open them without tearing them. Would 
it be advisable to soak them in water or 
steam them? Others are so decayed and 
fragile that they fall to pieces when touched, 
Is there any transparent substance to which 
they could be attached ? and after being re- 
paired what is the best way to store them for 
future reference ? Would it be advisable to 
bind them into book-form ? Or should they 
be kept folded and stored in specially made 
boxes with ventilation holes? Binding 
seems feasible and safe except in the case of 
those which have seals attached. I shall be 
glad of any hints which your readers may be 
good enough to give. It seems to me to bea 
subject of interest to many collectors. 

Curtosvs II. 


CERTAIN GENTLEMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 
Crentury.—Francis Talbot, 5th Earl of 
Shrewsbury, was buried in the Parish 
Church, Sheffield, on Oct. 21, 1560. 
Amongst those who took part in the funeral 
ceremonies were the Lord Talbot, the Lord 
Darcy of the North, Sir William Vavasour, 
Sir Gervase Clifton, Sir John Neville, Sir 
Thomas Eton, Nicholas Longford, Francis 
Rolleston, Peter Frechvill, Arthur Copley, 
Alexander Nevill, Francis Bailey, John Dod, 
Francis Aston, George Massey, George 
Sealdfield, Thomas Gascoigne, and Robert 
Shakerley, about any of whom information 
is asked for. J. H. Lestre, Major. 


CAPEL-LE-FERNE, KEnt.—The church of 
this remote village is dedicated in honour of 
St. Mary and St. Mary Magdalene, but is 
known by the name of St. Mary Merge or 
Marge. About A.p. 1258 the church is 
called “‘ Capella de Mauregge ” in a deed by 
which Hamo de Crevequer grants the 
advowson to the Abbot of St. Radegund’s. 
About 1310, in a lawsuit between the family 
of Avrenches and the convent, the church 
is called ‘“‘ Capella of the Blessed Mary the 
Virgin of Mauregge.” In a will dated 1493 
the testator wishes to be buried in the 
“church of St. Mary Marige.” In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the 


| 
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church is called “St. Mary Merge or Marge.” 
What is the origin of this appellation ? 
Capel-le-Ferne, sometimes termed Capel- 
farne, I take to be Capel-la-Ferme, though in 
a will dated 1526 the testator desires to be 
buried in the “‘ church of Our Lady of Capell 
in the Ferne.” PIERRE TURPIN. 


JONATHAN Bunxks.—In a foreign book- 
seller’s catalogue, a few years ago, a MS., 
written in 1795 by one Jonathan Bunks, was 
offered for sale, containing stories of adven- 
tures, including ‘ Mirus Omnivagus’s Aerial 
Flight to England in his Grand Balloon.’ 
According to a note the author was a school- 
boy, and the MS. was illustrated with water- 
colour drawings. Is anything known con- 
cerning the author or the present whereabouts 
of his MS. ? 


AuTHors WANTED.—Who wrote @ poem 
entitled ‘ Links with Heaven’? The first 
verse is as follows :— 

Our God in heaven, from that holy place~ 

To each of us an angel guide has given; 

But mothers of dead children have more grace, 

For they give angels to their God in heaven. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Can any of your readers inform me where 
the following quotation is taken from :— 


He counted them at break of day, 
But when the sun set where were they ? 


Huddersfield Club. F. A. BRooke. 
{Byron: ‘The Isles of Greece’ in ‘Don Juan’ 
Canto 


MaDAME DE StaiL.—According to M. 
Pierre Kohler, M. Necker brought his wife and 
child—then aged 10 years—-to London in 
1776, as he was anxious that they should 
become acquainted with the country of 
which the Government excited his sympathy. 
Has any reader come across any reference 


to this first—and apparently unrecorded—. 


visit of the future Madame de Staél to this 
country ? L. G. R. 
Bournemouth. 


Brassry (BRAcEY) Famity.—Can any one 
enlighten me on the family of Brassey of 
Hertfordshire ? It is distinct from that of 
Lord Brassey. The family, I believe, pro- 
nounced the name “ Bracey,”’ and claimed 


descent from Sir Thomas de Bracy, one of the’ 


murderers of St. Thomas & Becket. The 
earliest name I have yet traced is John 
Brassey of Roxford, Hertingfordbury, whose 
son Nathaniel represented Hertford in four 
Parliaments in the eighteenth century. 
Chauncy (publ. 1700) mentions Roxford, 
but not Brassey. 


I should like any earlier names than the 
above John, and any warrant for the family 
tradition as to the ancestry. 

Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ gives the arms 
of Brassey, ‘“‘or Bracey,” as: Sa.,a@ bend be- 
tween 2 dexter hands arg. ; 


G. H. PALMER. 
Heywood Park, Maidenhead. 


WRECK OF THE GRANTHAM, 1744.—There 
is a tradition that the Grantham, an East 
Indiaman, was wrecked at Folkestone in 
1744 ; where can particulars be found? As 
to that date there is not entire agreement ; for 
instance, there is a house near Folkestone 
said to have been built from the wreckage, 
and on it there is an inscription dated 1718: 
‘* God’s Providence is my Inheritance.” 

Recently a piece of the wreck was presented 
to the Folkestone Museum and the date given 
as 1742 ; a discovery of remains in 1847 puts 
the year as 1737; but Nicholas Binfield tes- 
tified in 1788 that he “particularly remem- 
bered the Grantham, E.I., being stranded 
or wrecked within the bounds of Folkestone, 
1744.” R. J. Fynmore. 


Dristows.”—I am interested just at 
present in the history of a Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, and have found in an inventory of 
1649, which has been put into print, that the 
Society possessed “* Eight dozen of Puder 
driblows great and small.” “ Puder”’ I take 
to mean pewter, though I believe the word 
has sometimes stood for copper ; but what 
were ‘“‘driblows” ? The company had a 
marking-iron to mark the Puder,” and it 
is sad to read that in 1664, when it was de- 
sirable to make money by the sale of a silver 
bowl, “‘all the Puder” was likewise sold. 
It is delightful to read in the minutes of 
June 24, 1683, the order that there should be 
unity, peace, and concord among the Mer- 
chant Taylors “‘ for ever and A.” 

St. SwiTHIN. 


Wuo’s Grirritus ? ’’—I remember, dur- 
ing the early sixties, seeing this interrogation 
posted in whitewash on walls and other 
prominent places at Hampstead and other 
parts of the metropolis, but as a boy I never 
could learn to what it had reference. Was 
it in the nature of an advertisement, and, 
if so, of what ? N. W. Hitt. 

[Sometimes the question was followed by the 
answer: ‘*The safe man.” The firm of C. H. 
Griffiths & Sons, safe-makers, still flourishes in 
London. ] 

Faust BIBLioGRAPHY.—Can any readers 
recommend books dealing with the Faust 
legend, and the place of the Faust story in 
English literature ? GWENT. 


| | 

| 
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Sm Rosert Price, Bart.—I am anxious 
to identify Sir Robert Price, Bart., noted in 
‘Musgrave’s Obituary’ as having died at 
Richmond, July 27, 1773. To what family 
of Price did he belong? He is not mentioned 
in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage’ of 1841. 

Leonarp C. PRICE. 


Replies. 


HENCHMAN, HINCHMAN, OR 
HITCHMAN. 


(3 S. iii 150.) 


Firty years ago W. Hircuman, M.D., of 
Liverpool, asked :— 

ES sane Are there any persons now living of the 
name of ixccbmonan? Or was the original 

tronymic quite merged, ab initio, in that of 

or Hitchman?” 
A careful search of the indexes and of 
numerous volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ to the 
columns of which the worthy doctor was a 
voluminous contributor in the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century, has failed to show 
that an answer was ever provoked by this 
question. 

For the reason that the Hitchmans of 
Liverpool were until recently extant, and 
that the ‘“‘ Henchman ” controversy, both in 
its personal and etymological aspects, covered 
a period of many years in ‘N. & Q.,’ the 
following data may be of interest as providing 
a quasi, if belated, reply to the foregoing 
query :— 

The ‘ Henchman”’ nomenclature is not 
merely three- but six-fold, as the Hinxmans, 
Henxmans, Hensmans, Henchmans, Hinch- 
mans, and Hitchmans could all, if so dis- 
posed, trace’ their ancestry to the same 
source. 

The Hinxmans appear to be confined to 
a family long resident in the vicinity of 
Salisbury. Edward Henxman was the ori- 
ginal grantee of the arms (April 24, 1549), but 
either as a proper or a common noun the 
word seems to have fallen into desuetude. 
The Henchmans are presumably extinct in 
the male line in England, although persons 
bearing this variant of the substantive have 
for a long time been resident in the colonies. 
The Hinchmans are probably to be accounted 
for by the fact that Clarendon, in his ‘ History 
of the Rebellion,’ refers to the ecclesiastical 
rescuer of the harassed monarch as Dr. 
Hinchman, the present writer having been 
unable to discover the whereabouts of any 
latter-day owners of the name. The Hitch- 
mans enjoy the distinction of being the only 


branch of the family whose arms bear a2 
motto, viz., ““ Pro amore Dei”; but inas- 
much as no such motto was recorded with 
the original coat, it may be regretted that 
Dr. Hitchman to whom the information igs 
to be ascribed, was not a little more ex- 
planatory on the point. The Hensmans are 
still largely to be found in Northamptonshire 
and the neighbouring counties. : 

Indeed, there is an impression in some 
quarters that the family have but a dual 
identity, The Northampton Independent having 
contributed its quota to the persistence 
of the fiction. Unie a reproduction of 
Lely’s portrait of Bishop Henchman, who 
formed the subject of a sketch in the midland 
journal’s issue for Aug. 6, 1910, were printed 
the words: ‘Dr. Humphrey Hensman, 
Bishop of London from 1663 to 1675”; and 
in the text there appeared: “ Humphrey 
Henchman, D.D. (or Hensman as it is now 
spelt).”” The average reader would naturally 
conclude from the above that Hensman was 
derived from Henchman, and that the present 
descendants of the bishop subscribed them- 
selves as Hensman. ‘ 


While the surname of Hensman is said to 
have figured in the first testament of 
John Crosborough (the henxman, hensman, 
or henchman of Henry VII., and progenitor 
of the multifariously named family in 
question), ‘N. & Q.’ affords evidence not 
only that ‘‘ henxman” is etymologically an 
older term than ‘“‘ henchman,”’ but that the 
latter is the derivative of ‘ hensman.” 
Thus the late Pror. Sxeat (7 S. ii. 246) 
explained the ch in “‘ henchman ’”’ as having 
arisen “‘ from turning a sharp s into sh, after 
n, so that hensman became henshman, also 
written henchman... .The process is precisely 
the same as in linchpin for linspin.” Con- 
firmation of the professor’s theory was 
furnished by Sir J. A. Picton, who wrote 
(7.8. ii. 298) 

“A small link seems wanting to render Pror. 
SkEAT’s etymological chain complete, which I think 
I can supply. The surname of Hensman is not 
uncommon in these parts. We have, then, in 
regular order, hengst-man, hengs-man, hensman, 
henchman. Q.E.D.” 

If the Henxmans and Hinchmans are in 
truth non est, and the Hinxmans, Henchmans, 
and Hitchmans are to-day represented in 
Britain solely in the female line, everything 
points to the postulation that a few years 
hence the original patronymic of Crosborough 
will have become merged, not in that of the 
triad enumerated in the opening quotation, 
but in that of Hensman alone. 

AUGUSTINE SIMCOE. 
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A MEDLZvVAL Hymn (12 §. ii. 228).—The 
ancient hymn on the ‘ — Joys of Our 
Lady,’ attributed to St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, runs as follows :— 

Gaude, Virgo, Mater Christi, 
Quem per aurem concepisti 
Gabriele nuntio : 3 
Gaude, quia Deo plena 
Peperisti sine poena 
m pudoris lilio. 
Gaude, quia Magi dona 
Tuo Nato ferunt bona, 
Quem tenes in gremio : 
Gaude, quia reperisti 
Tuum Natum quem quesisti 
In doctorum medio : 
Gaude, quia tui Nati 
Quem dolebas morte pati 
Fulget resurrectio : 
Gaude, Christo ascendente 
Et in celum Te tuente 
Cum Sanctorum nubilo: 
Gaude, que post Christum scandis, 
Et est Tibi honor grandis 
In ceeli palatio. 
. There is also attributed to St. Thomas a 
beautiful hymn on the ‘ Celestial Joys of Our 
Lady,’ which commences thus :— 
Gaude flore uirginali 
Que honore speciali 
Transcendis splendiferum 
Angelorum principatum, 
Et Sanctorum decoratum 
Dignitate munerum. 
This may be found in full in an excellent 
manual, ‘Devotions’ in Honour of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury,’ published in 1895 
by W. Knott, Brooke Street, Holborn. 
The hymns are also given in the ‘ Life of 
St. Thomas Becket,’ by Fr. John Morris, 
8.J., a book which may be consulted with 
profit. MontaGuE SUMMERS. 


The complete hymn is given at the end of 
a small book containing devotions, office, 
hymns, &c., in honour of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, compiled by Miss Boyd, cer- 
tainly before 1900. It is there attributed to 
St. Thomas. I, unfortunately, forget the 
title of the book, but I think it might be 
got from St. Thomas’s Abbey, Erdington, 

irmingham, as the book also contains a 
hymn by Dom Bede Camm of that Abbey. 
MARQUIS DE TOURNAY. 


The hymn beginning :— 
Gaude, virgo, mater Christi, 
Que per aurem concepisti 
Gabriele nuntio : 
is by St. Bonaventura. (See ‘Corona 
Marie > in the Venice edition of his works, 
xii, 347.) This reference is taken from 


vol. ii, p. 162, of ‘Hymni Latini Medii Evi,’ 


edited from MS. sources by F. J. Mone, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1854. In this work 
three different modifications of Bonaven- 
tura’s stanzas are printed: Nos. 454, 455, 
460, in vol. ii, On p. 162 Mone mentions a 
version in a fourteenth-century Mainz MS. 
where it is ascribed to St. Anselm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Another hymn beginning :— 
Gaude virgo, mater Christi, 
Quia, sola meruisti, 
O virgo purissima, 
is said in a fifteenth-century MS. at Munich 
to be “ composita a beato Thoma archiep. 
Cantuariensi”’ (lib. cit. p. 177). 
I would gladly send your correspondent 
a copy of Bonaventura’s lines if he has not 
access at the moment to collections of 
medizval hymns. EDWARD BENSLY. -, 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


St. GEORGE THE MARTYR, QUEEN’S 
SquaRE (v. sub ‘ St. George’s, Bloomsbury,’ 
12 S. ii. 93, 155).—The confusion between 
this church and that of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, recalled to my memory that, 
among the ‘ Master Papers’ kindly lent to 
me by Mr. John Henry Master, when I was 
editing his ancestor’s Diaries of 1675-80 
(‘ Diaries of Streynsham Master,’ ‘“ Indian 
Records Series”’), there is a list of the 
Trustees as mentioned by Chamberlain 
(ante, p. 155). But whereas the number given 
in the ‘ History and Survey of London’ is 
only fifteen, the list recorded in Sir Streyn- 
sham Master’s memoranda contains twenty 
names. By the courtesy of Mr. J. H. Master 
I give the document as it stands :— 

List of the Trustees of St. George’s Chapel, for 1716, 

Sir Streynsham Master being one. 
Francis Annesley, Esq. Mr. Robert Briscoe. 
Daniel Child, Esq. Wm. Churchey, Esq. 
The Right Honble. the Wm. Ettrick, Esq. 

Lord Dunkellin. Mr. Matthew Hall. 
Wm.-Gore, Esq. John Isham, Esq. 

Paul Joddrell, Esq. Charlwood Lawton, Esq. 
Charles Long, Esq. Sir Streyns. Master, Kt. 
James Moody, Esq. Edward Nelthorpe, Esq. 
Jno. Offley, Esq. Tho. Trenchfield, Esq. 
Peter Vandenut, Esq. Sir Marma. Wyvill, 
The Honble. Thomas Bart. 

. Wentworth, Esq. 

Then follows the signature (? of a copyist) 
“Tho. King Clarke,” and the date “ Thurs- 
day, April 12th, 1716.” R. C. TEMPLE. 


DE BUxO” (12 S. ii. 210).— 
Buzxo is an obsolete form of boj, the shrub, 
and “‘ boxwood Bible” would be the obvious 
translation. On the other hand, bujo (the 
modern spelling of buxo), according to 
Mariano Velazquez de la Cadena, is the 
(modern) name for the wooden frame on 
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which painters stretch their canvas, and 
bujeta is the name for a box of boxwood or 
of any other kind of wood. The root buj 
also occurs in debujar (obsolete) or dibujar 
(the modern form)=to draw, to design, and 
dibujo=design, drawing. Es un dibujo=it 
is a picture. Can; therefore, biblia de buxo 
mean a picture Bible? A copy of the 
‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ Vavassore’s celebrated 
blockbook, with 120 full-page woodcuts 
within borders, would be such a picture 
Bible. L. L. 


An EnGuisH Army List or 1740 (12 S° 
ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163, 191’ 
204, 229, 243).— Mayor LzEsLiz’s notes on 
the regiments in this Army List may be 
supplemented, in some. cases, by a reference 
to Millan’s ‘Succession of Colonels.’ My 
copy of Millan is for 1744, but appears to 
have been published on Aug. 1, 1743; it is 
corrected in manuscript up to 1750. 

In it the 2nd Troop of Horse Grenadier 
Guards are described as “II* or Scotch 
Troop Gran* Guards.” 

The Royal Regiment of Horse Guards are 
called the Royal Horse-Guards, Blue, and 
are stated to consist of nine troops. The 
King’s Regiment of Horse also contained 

. nine troops, but the Queen’s and succeeding 
regiments only six. 

Referring to the King’s Regiment of 
Dragoons (p. 86), Magor Lestiz notes that in 
the 1740 list the word ‘‘ Own” is omitted 
from the title ; in Millan’s list it is included. 

Lord Cadogan’s Regiment of Dragoons is 
said (p. 122) to have been formed in 1689, 
but Millan gives the date of Sir Arthur 
Cunningham’s commission as its first colonel 
as Dec. 31, 1688. 

Of Kerr’s Dragoons Millan gives the follow- 
ing account :— 

**VIIth Queens rais’d in Scotland Unhors’d at 
Dunkirk for the I** Dragoons who sold theirs in 
Spain to save Sea Carriage, Sent to Irland as Foot, 
Broke 1714, The Private men made their Officers 
& kept up the Regt till they Rect 12 Pound for 
each Horse, Restor’d 31 J. 14/5 by 3 Troops from y*® 
Roy! Scotch 2 from y® Roy! Regt & one new Rais’d.” 

The Ist Foot Guards are stated by Millan 
to have consisted of “‘ 3 Battal™* & the Kings 
Comp’ viz. 28 Company’s,” and against the 
name of their first colonel, J. Russell, it is 
noted that he sold his commission for 5,100. 

Of the Coldstream Guards Millan says that 
the regiment was “‘ form’d by O. Cromwell 
for M. G! G. Monk at Newcastle.” By 1743 
it appears to have increased to eighteen 
companies, divided into two battalions. 

The 3rd Regiment of Foot Guards is called 
by Millan “III¢ or Scotch Regimt Guards.’’ 


He dates the commission of their first 
colonel, the Earl of Linlithgow, as 1660. 

Kirke’s Foot is described as “ II¢ Tangier 
(or Queens own) Regiment formed from 
4 Reduced there into One.’ In 1743 it 
consisted of ten companies, containing 815 
officers and men. 

Of Guize’s Regiment of Foot Millan says 
that ‘‘ This and the Fifth refused to come 
from Holland in 1685 for which K. Ja, II@ 
Broke them and their Rank was Disputed.” 

In Millan’s list all the regiments, both 
cavalry and infantry, have their numbers, 
which seems to show that the system of 
numbering was begun between 1740 and 1743. 

At the beginning of my copy of the 1740 
Army List is inserted a very interesting 
double-folding sheet giving the rates of pay 
and subsistence allowance for all grades of 
officers and men in the Army and Navy. 

H. J. B. CLEMEntTs, 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Richard Whitworth (v. p. 232), colonel 
of the Queen’s Horse, was the father 
of Richard Whitworth, M.P. for Stafford, 
his only son by his wife Penelope, widow of 
North Foley, Esq., of Stourbridge, and 
daughter of William Plowden of Plowden, 

Col, Whitwerth owned land in Northamp- 
tonshire, and had a house in Conduit Street, 
but it was said that he lost a part of his 
property through having to pay a heavy fine 
levied upon him by the Government for 
high treason, in consequence of his saying 
he would rather raise a regiment for the 
King of France than for the King of England, 
No doubt he was a Jacobite at heart. His 
wife’s family were staunch supporters of the 
Stuarts, and he may have imbibed these 
principles also from his mother, whose 
brother, Sir Oswald Mosley, bad received 
Prince Charles Edward at his house at 
Ancoats during one of his secret visits to 
England. It was owing to these Jacobite — 
principles that Lord Whitworth passed him 
over and made his younger brother Francis 
his heir, CoNSTANCE RUSSELL, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


I have recently received through a relative 
an Army List of 1797 which belonged to 
H.R.H. Field-Marshal Frederick, Duke of 
York, the alterations and additions being 
in his own handwriting. Though of more 
recent issue than the Army List which you 
notice, the fact of its existence, coupled with 
the name of its original owner, may be of 
interest to some of your readers. 

B. 

Edinburgh. 
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Lincotn’s Inn Hatt (12 S. ii. 210).—The 
old Hall, where the Lord Chancellor sits in the 
first chapter of ‘ Bleak House,’ dates from 
the early part of the sixteenth century.* The 
new Hall against Lincoln’s Inn Fields was 
built by Philip Hardwick in 1843-5. See 
Spilsbury’s ‘ Lincoln’s Inn,’ second edition, 
1873, chap. iii, and W. J. Loftie, ‘ The 
Inns of Court,’ 1893, pp. 54 sqq., and the new 
Hall itself. The date 1843 is over the great 
south window. Epwarp BENSLY. 


The new Hall of Lincoln’s Inn was com- 
pleted in the Tudor style in 1845 under the 
supervision of Hardwick. It contains a 
large fresco of the School of Legislation, 
by G. F. Watts (1860), and a statue of 
Lord Eldon by Westmacott. The Library, 
founded in 1497, is the oldest in London, and 
rich in books and MSS. 

The new Inner Temple Hall, opened in 
1870, possesses a fine open-work roof, and is 
adorned with statues of Templars and Hospi- 
tallers by Armstead. A. R. BAYLey. 


Mr. Underhill’s statement is correct. 
I saw the Hall from time to time as it was 
being rebuilt in the forties of last century, 
and I took part in a public dinner therein, 
the only one, so far as I know, held there, on 
behalf of the funds of King’s College 
Hospital, probably in the year 1850. 

I have never entered the Inner Temple 
Hall, but I was often in the Temple during 
the rebuilding, which was about the year 

55. JoHN P. STILWELL, 


Sem, Caricaturist (12 S. ii. 49, 215).— 
Close on half a century ago, the original 
“Sem” (may we style him Sem I. ?) had a 
reputation as a portrait-caricaturist some- 
what similar to Alf. Bryan or ‘“ Ape.” A 
Frenchman by birth, he won his spurs in 
London. He first came into notice in, or 
about, 1868, by a series of big-head celebrities 
of the time, displayed for sale in a Wych 
Street shop-window. They were ill-drawn 
and crude, but undoubtedly clever. The 
price was, I think, one shilling each ; but it 
may have been more. Three years later he 
was cartoonist on The London Figaro. 
he proved, to some extent, a failure. In the 
very early days of “ process,” rough chalk 
drawings on zine plates did not make good 
prints, and poor Sem’s work was simply 
tuined. James Mortimer is said to have 
frequently expressed the wish to “ get rid 
of that conceited Sem.” Whether Mortimer, 


*Mr. H. J. Douglas Walker, K.C., in his Lecture on 
Lincoln’s Inn, says that the old Hall “‘seems to have 
been rebuilt in whole or in part about 1489-91.” 


Here. 


one of the kindest of men, really said so, is 
more than doubtful, but towards the close of 
1873 Sem was replaced on the paper by 
Faustin and Frederick Waddy. As he seems 
to have given up artistic work altogether, 
at least so far as London was concerned, 
about this time, it is probable that he went 
back to France, or fell into a decline. He 
was not of sufficient importance to leave a 
big reputation behind him, so it was not long 
before he was entirely forgotten. 

I do not know whether the modern 
** Sem,” the talented artist. who is so well to 
the front at the present time, is related to his 
earlier namesake. He is certainly a far 
superior artist to his predecessor. 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 


St. PrTeR AS THE GATEKEEPER OF 
HEAVEN (12 8. ii. 90, 177, 217).— 

** Julius, dialogue entre Saint Pierre et le Pape 
Jules II. a la Porte du Paradis (1513). Attribué a 
Erasme, & Fausto Andrélini et plus communé- 
ment a Ulrich de Hutton.” 

This was published in Paris with a French 
translation from the Latin text, side by 
side, in the year 1875. Froude quotes it 
in his ‘ Life and Letters of Erasmus,’ and 
says that “the MS. passed through the 
hands of Faustus Anderlin, who was a friend 
of Erasmus, and Erasmus may have seen it 
before it was printed; but when you appeal 
to the style, there were plenty of clever men 
in Paris, who could have imitated Erasmus’s 


manner.” 

I fear it is too long for ‘N. & Q.’ in its 
entirety, but I will give a portion of it which 
those interested can follow up in Froude’s 
work :— : 
On the Stage in Paris, 1514. Scene: the Gate of 

Heaven. 

Julius. What the devil is this? The gates not 
opened! Something is wrong with the lock. 

Spirit. You have brought the wrong key per- 
haps. The key of your money-box will not open 
the door here. You should have brought both 
keys. This is the key of power, not of knowledge. 

Julius. I never had any but this, and I don’t 
see the use of another. Hey there, porter! I 
say, are you asleep or drunk ? 

Peter. Well that the gates are adamant, or this 
fellow would have broken in. He must be some 
giant, or conqueror. Heaven, what a stench! 
Who are you? What do you want here ? 

Julius. Open the gates, I say. Why is there 
no one to receive me ? 

Peter. Here is fine talk. Who are you, I say ? 

Julius. You know this key, I suppose, and the 
triple crown, and the pallium ? 

Peter. I see a key, but not the key which Christ 
gave to me a long time since. The crown? I 
don’t recognize the crown. No heathen king ever 
wore such a thing, certainly none who expected to 
be let in here. The pallium is strange too. And 
see, there are marks on all three of that rogue and 
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ae Simon Magus, that I turned out of 
office. 

Julius. Enough of this. I am Julius, the 
Ligurian, P.M., as you can see by the letters if 
you can read. 

Peter. P.M. What is that? Pestis Maxima ? 

Julius. Pontifex Maximus, you rascal. 

Peter. If you are three times Maximus, if you 
are Mercury Trismegistus, you can’t come in 
unless you are Optimus too. 

Julius. Impertinence! You, who have been no 
more than Sanctus all these ages—and I Sanctissi- 
mus, Sanctissimus Dominus, Sanctitas, Holiness 
itself, with Bulls to show it. 

Peter. Is there no difference between being 


_ Holy and being called Holy ? Ask your flatterers 


who called you these fine names to give you ad- 
mittance. Let me look at you a little closer. 
Hum! Signs of impiety in plenty, and none of 
the other thing. Who are these fellows behind 
you? Faugh! They smell of stews, drinkshops, 
and gunpowder. Have you brought goblins out 
of Tartarus to make war with heaven? Yourself, 
too, are not ey like an apostle. Priest's 
cassock and bloody armour below it, eyes savage, 
mouth insolent, forehead brazen, body scarred 
with sins all over, breath loaded with wine, health 
broken with debauchery. Ay, threaten as you 
will, I will tell you what = are for all your bold 
looks. You are Julius the Emperor come back 
from hell. 

And so the dialogue proceeds, but Julius 
does not succeed in his endeavour to 
persuade Peter to allow him to enter. There 
is much more of the same sort of discussion 
between the Pope and the Janitor. This, 
perhaps, is enough to show the trend of the 
argument. W. W. GLENNY. 


According to my memory of the Toole and 
Irving anecdote, MR. ATKINSON (ante, p. 177) 
has omitted an important point. As I 
heard it many years ago, Toole produced his 
invented dream in a speech, in which he 

roposed the health of his intimate friend 

rving, to the great delight of a festive 
company, of whom Irving of course was one, 
fully appreciating his friend’s fun. 

Some, perhaps fifteen, years ago there was 
@ conversation in one of the smoking-rooms 
of the House of Commons, in which came up 
our old friend, the derivation of ‘‘ John 
Dory.” A certain M.P., Sir —— 
gave his knowledge somewhat as follows :— 

‘“* John Dory, perfectly simple ; you know there 
is a mark on each side of the fish; these are the 
marks of the finger and thumb of St. Peter: 
St. Peter was the doorkeeper of heaven, in Italian 
janitore ; there you are, Janitore, John Dory.” 

I have spelt the word like the Latin 
janitor. There is, as far as I know, no such 
word as janitore, gianitore, or giannitore in 
Italian. I am not trying to revive any dis- 
cussion as to the derivation of John Dory. 
The late Prof. Skeat has dealt with it in his 
dictionaries. RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


THomas Panton (12 ii. 108).—Clo. 

Thomas Panton of Charles IT.’s Life Guards 
was a successful gamester who, 
“having in one night won a sum sufficient to ensure 
him an estate worth 1,500/. a year, never tempted 
Fortune again, but acquired a positive aversion to 
both cards and dice.’’—Chester’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey Registers,’ p. 214 (quoted by Dalton). 

His son Thomas Panton was made captain 
in the Queen’s Regiment of Horse (lst 
Dragoon Guards), April 20, 1695, and held 
that regimental rank until he became 
lieutenant-colonel thereof, 1715, to March 26, 
1718. He was on the Staff as A.D.C. to the 
Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, 1704, 
and as such received the Blenheim Bounty 
of 30/., together with 641. 10s. regimental 
bounty, March, 1705. He served in a like 
capacity at Malplaquet, Sept. 11, 1709, 
where he was wounded. He was promoted 
brevet lieutenant-colonel of horse, Oct. 25, 
1703 ; brevet colonel of horse, Jan. 1, 1706; 
brigadier-general, Feb. 12, 1711; major- 
general, May 1, 1730; lieutenant-general, 
Nov. 5, 1735; and was serving as brigadier 
at Ghent, Nieuport, and Bruges in 1713. He 
was an equerry to Queen Anne, 1707 to 
1714, and to George I. and George II., 1714 
to April, 1743, with a salary of 300/. a year. 
He died July 20, 1753. His son, Thomas 
Panton junior, was made cornet of his 
father’s troop of the Queen’s Horse, Feb. 12, 
1711, and is given in the ‘Court and City 
Register,’ 1750, amongst “A List of the 
Officers and Servants under the Master of 
the Horse,” as follows: ‘‘ For keeping six 
Running-Horses at Newmarket, Tho. Panton, 
Esq. 6001. a y.”” In ‘ The True State of 
England,’ 1734, he appears as “ Thomas 
Panton, Esq. : for keeping Six Race Horses 
at Newmarket, with all Necessaries, 500/. 
per Ann.” He held this post until 1782. 
(His predecessor Tregonnel Frampton was 
paid 1,000/. by George I. in 1727 for keeping 
ten racehorses.) Henry Panton, Esq., senior 
of the three Pages of Honour to the 
King (salary 260/.) in 1734, was presumably 

W. R. W. 


>| his brother. 


GRAVE OF MARGARET GODOLPHIN (12 S$. 
ii, 129, 176, 218).—I should be grateful if 
YGREC (see ante, p. 218) would enlarge on the 
subject of the taking up of the coffin in 1891. 

1. Why was it done ? 

2. Was it replaced in the same spot ? 

3. Was the coffin opened ? 

4, Does Lord Godolphin’s (her husband’s) 
dust lie with hers—as she wished, &c. ? 

5. If the coffin was opened, was the (em 
balmed) body found intact, &c.? Ikona. 
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THE EFFECT OF OPENING A CoFFIN (11 S. 
xii. 300, 363, 388, 448, 465; 12 S. i. 91, 113, 
192, 295, 471).—The following extract is from 
the ‘Remarks and Collections of Thomas 
Hearne ’* :— 

«©1723. Dec.30 (Mon.). Thereare no remains 
now of Missenden Abbey in Bucks, only a 
Cloyster....But there is a place which they say 
the Church stood on....Several Coffins have been 
found here, and among the rest, near to the Place 
where the Church stood, was found, some Years 
agoe, one of Stone, wherein was an intire Corps, 
which had not been expos’d to the Air above 
10 Minutes before it was Ashes. In this Coffin 
were found a Lamp and a Crucifix, which, with 
the Ashes of the Corps, were committed to the 
Ground at the Request of Mrs. Fleetwood,t 
Mother of the then Lord of the Manor. Mr. 
Fleetwood’s House was built out of the Abbey 
Materials.” 

R. W. B. 


Mrs. ANNE DutTOoN (12S. ii. 147, 197, 215). 
—In reply to my inquiry I have received 
several interesting letters of information 
concerning Mrs. Dutton. In particular I 
am indebted to a copy of the inscription 
upon her sepulchral memorial for some 
particulars slightly at variance with those 
contained upon p. 197 above cited. She died 
on Nov. 18, 1765, aged 73 years, after having 
been thirty-four years resident at Great 
Gransden, and her husband died in 1748, if 
the monument furnishes correct statements. 
One of its assertions is amazing: that she 
wrote and published twenty-five volumes of 
choice letters to friends, and thirty-eight 
tracts on divine and spiritual subjects. The 
names of the tracts are easily recoverable, 
but of the twenty-five volumes I have not 
at any time seen a copy ; nor do I know where 
one of the twenty-five is catalogued. Per- 
haps ‘“‘ volumes ”’ is an error. 


In the British Museum Catalogue under 
title of her name are three volumes of his- 
torical, literary, and theological miscellanea, 
which upon examination prove to bear the 
heading of The Spiritual Magazine. This 
name was, at other times, borne by publica- 
tions not in any way connected with Mrs. 
Dutton. In the three volumes—for the 
years 1761, 1762, and 1763, so far as I 
remember—correspondents, evidently ignor- 
ant of Mrs. Dutton’s alleged editorship, refer 
to her as the Rev. Mr. A. D. 


* Printed for the Oxford Histori i 
cal Society, 
_t Sarah, widow of William Fleetwood; she 
died March 23 and was buried March 31, 1711, at 
Great Missenden. Her son John died s.p. in 1745, 
when the estate passed to his sister Mary, widow 
of Thomas pl 


I suspect that she attended the Tabernacle 
ministrations at Moorfields, during the 
period in which Howell Harris, Ingham, and 
Mr. Adams officiated, and in which White- 
field was absent in Georgia. If that con- 
jecture be correct, she was probably an 
antagonist of Mr. John Cennick, hymn-writer 
and poet of merit and charm. ‘The identi- 
fication would be of interest, for Mr. Cennick, 
hitherto much neglected, must one day come 
into his own. The years of her residence in 
London, under this hypothesis, would have 
nearly coincided with those of the absence of 
Mr. Benjamin Dutton in America. 

J. C. Lieut. 


PorTRAITS IN STAINED Guass (128. ii. 172, 
211).—In Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
in a small window near his tomb, is the 
imaginary representation of Bishop King, 
last Abbot of Osney and first Bishop 
of Oxford. In St. Lucy’s Chapel of the 
same cathedral is the Becket window, in 
which the head of the murdered prelate is 
obliterated, it is said by royal command. 

In Christ Church Hall, Oxford, is an oriel 
window on the south side (by Burlison 
and Grylls) with full-length portraits of 
Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, Erasmus, 
the Earl of Surrey, Archbishop Warham,Dean 
Colet, Linacre, and Lily. In 1894 the lower 
lights of the window on the north side were 
filled by the representations of Burton, Fell, 
Aldrich, and lLocké, seventeenth-century 
Christ Church worthies. St. Paul’s Church, 
Oxford, built in 1836, has a memorial 
window to Canon Ridgway, containing 
among its figures portraits of the Canon and 
some of his contemporaries. St. John’s 
College Chapel, Oxford, east window, has 
among its effigies Sir Thomas White, the 
founder, and Archbishop Laud. Particulars 
from Alden’s ‘ Guide to Oxford.’ 

STEPHEN J. BaRNs. 
’ Frating, Woodside Road, Woodford Wells. 


In vol. xv. of the printed papers of the 
Sunderland Antiquarian Society there is a 
Sd on ‘The Historical Origin of some 

roverbs and Familiar Allusions,’ by Mr. 
G. W. Bain, a Vice-President of the Society. 
One of the allusions refers to “She is a 
proud Cis,” and after explaining that the 
phrase refers to Cicely, the ‘‘ Rose of Raby,” 
daughter of Ralph Neville, Earl of West- 
morland, wife of Richard of York and 
mother of Edward IV. and Richard III., 
the writer goes on to say :— 


“The only known portrait of Dame Cicely is in 
a stained-glass window of Penrith Church, together 


-| with that of her husband, Richard, Duke of York ; 
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they were probably provided by her son Richard III. 
Cicely’s head is decorated with a garland of gems, 
and her face olay the idea of a very handsome 
woman past her first youth” (MS. Hardcastle, 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, Supplement, Sat., 
Sept. 21, 1889).” 


Sunderland. 


A rather curious incident occurred upon a 
memorial window being placed in Whitwick 
Church, Leicestershire, in 1888. The subject 
depicted was the granting, a.p. 1244, by 
Grossteste, Bishop of Lincoln, to the above 
church of the greater and lesser tithes—a 
historical fact ; and the cartoon was designed 
by a noted ecclesiastical artist in London. 
Much local interest was aroused when 
several senior inhabitants of Whitwick 
recognized in the vicar of 1244, who is shown 
as kneeling in front of Grossteste, the 
portrait of a cleric who had been vicar 
for a great number of years, and ‘then 
dead for about a quarter ofa century. I can 
say with certainty that the similarity was 
pure coincidence, and that no thought of 
any such was in the minds either of the artist 
or of those who commissioned him. 

W. B. H. 


Cuas. L. CumMMINGS. 


NELL GwyNNE AND THE RoyAL CHELSEA 
Hospitat (12 S. ii. 210).—According to the 
note on p. 202 of the edition of Peter 
Cunningham’s ‘Story of Nell Gwyn’ by 
Gordon Goodwin, 

“The supposition—to which much of her popu- 
larity is die—that Nell Gwyn sugges the 
foundation of Chelsea Hospital is altogether base- 
less. It was Sir Stephen Fox, paymaster-general 
of the forces, who inspired Charles II. with the 
idea of the erection of a Royal Hospital ‘for 
emerited seldiers, and Fox gave muniticently to 
the hospital, ‘as became him who had gotten so 
vast an estate by the soldiers.’ The facts connected 
with the history of the foundation are clearly set 
forth by Evelyn in his ‘* Diary,’ and he makes no 
reference to Nell Gwyn having had any concern in 
the matter.” : 

I have not Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s notes at 
hand, to which the above-named edition is 
indebted. 

How far back can the tradition about Nell 
Gwynne be traced, a tradition perpetuated 
in a well-known poem of Swinburne’s ? 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


‘There is an early tradition that Nell Gwynne 
materia'ly assisted in the foundation of Chelsea 
Hospital, but it is unsupported by official records 
or contemporary evidence.’”-—‘ London Past and 
Present,’ by Wheatley and Cunningham, vol. i. 


», 385. 

: “The first idea of converting it into an asylum 
for broken-down soldiers, according to popular tra- 
dition, sprang from the charitable heart of Nell 


Gwynne. As the story goes, a wounded and destitu 
solder hobbled up to Neil's coach window to Ped 
alms, and the kind-hearted woman was so pained 
to see a man who had fought for his country 
begging his bread in the street that she prevailed 
ou Charles II. to establish at Chelsea a permanent 
home for military invalids. We should like to 
believe the story ; and indeed its veracity may not 
be incompatible with a far less pleasant re 
that Charles made a remarkably sa thing, in a 
pecuniary sense, out of Chelsea Hospital.’’—‘ Old 
and New London,’ by Edward Walford, vol. v. p. 70. 
See also ‘ History of London,’ by Loftie, 
vol. ii, p. 264. A. GWYTHER, 
[Mr. A. R. Bayxey thanked for reply.] 


PANORAMIC SURVEYS OF LONDON STREETS 
(12 S. ii. 5, 135, 197).—The “ once popular 
guide-book”’ referred to by Mr. Atzck 
ABRAHAMS at the last reference was, I 
believe, first published in 1880. It was 
compiled by Mr. Herbert Fry. My copy, 
“London in 1884,’ contains “ eighteen 
bird’s-eye views of the principal streets.” 
During my explorations of unfamiliar 
localities, circa the eighties, I often found 
this handbook exceedingly useful. 

JOHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“YorRKER”’: A Cricket TERM (12 §. 
ii. 209).—Some years ago the late Mr. W. J. 
Ford, in an article in The Badminton 
Magazine, stated that “yorker” was a 
comparatively modern innovation for “ tice,” 
and he added :— 

‘“My father, I remember, was quite mystified 
when we boys brought the phrase home from 
school, ‘familiar on our lips as household words.’ 
Such a ball had always been to him and his 
generation a ‘tice’ (en-ticer?), and nothing but a 
‘tice’: yet I warrant that a good many young 
players of the modern day have never heard the 
term.” 


One explanation of the origin of “‘ yorker” 
is that, in a match played by one of the old 
touring teams at York, a player secured a 
wicket by a ball which was overpitched, but 
short of @ full pitch. Ina subsequent match, 
when a batsman was making a stand, the 
late H. H. Stephenson asked the bowler to 
‘‘ give him a yorker ’’—meaning the kind of 
ball that had got the wicket at York. 

But I have a theory of my own as to the 


‘| origin of the term. The verb “ to jerk” is 


popularly rendered in native Yorkshirese as 
“to yabk ’’—to pull out by the roots, as it 
were. “ Yahk it aht,” in English “ jerk it out,’ 
is quite a common expression, even after 
forty-five years of a popular Education Act. 
Years ago, when duties took me to police 
courts, the effect of Saturday-night satur- 
nalias was not infrequently reflected on the 
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Monday morning’s charge-sheet, and the 
ievance of one termagant against the other 

was that she tried ‘‘ to yahk my ’air aht.” 
The action of a successful “ yorker”’ is 
tantamount to the jerking of the stumps at 
the roots, and as the term obviously has a 
Yorkshire reference, this borrowing from the 
tois of the county is quite a natural 
theory. Many eminent professional crick- 
eters have learnt their game on the village 
m. Asa rule the corners of what may be 
¢alled provincial speech are rubbed off by 
contact with their amateur colleagues, yet I 
have heard famous native bowlers exclaim 
with glee that they had ‘“‘ yahked out” a 
batsman whose wicket every bowler coveted. 

OLD EsoR. 

The Yorkshire Post, Leeds. 


Fact on Fancy ? (12 8. i. 509; ii. 17, 59, 
218.)—It would take up too much space in 
‘N. & Q.’ to explain fully the maxim already 
quoted in Latin, and which is properly 
translated ‘‘ Every man’s house is his 
castle,” and is in such common use. Its real 
meaning is fully explained in Broom’s 
“Legal Maxims’ (1911), pp. 336-43. What 
Sir J. Mackintosh said is quoted on the 
title-page: ‘‘ Maxims are the condensed good 
sense of nations.” 

Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 


In ‘ Tales and Sayings of William Robert 
Hicks of Bedmin,’ by W. F. Collier, 1893, 
p. 55, is :— 

“He heard a man say in a speech, ‘ An English- 
man’s house is his castle; the storms may assail 
it, and the winds whistle round it, but the Kin 
cannot do so.’ A ludicrous perversion of a well- 
known quotation.” 

As the Cornish humorist died in Septem- 
ber, 1868, his acquaintance with the ex- 
pression used must have been long before 
its virtual repetition in the United States 
Senate in 1880. Hicks’s ‘ Tales and Sayings’ 
are the subject of notes at 6 8S. iv. 367; 
10 S. ii, 188, 231, 355; 11 S. viii. 449; 
ix. 51, 154. W. B. H. 


HEADSTONES WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
DECEASED (12 ii. 210).—In the Cathedral 
Burial-Ground at St. Andrews, Fife, are the 
following four instances :— 

Adam Ferguson, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Edinburgh, died Feb. 22, 1816, 
medallion. 

_Allan Robertson (a golf champion of his 
time), died Sept. 1, 1852, medallion. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair, 
Provost of St. Andrews, died Jan. 21, 1861, 
medallion. 


“Tommy,” son of Thomas Morris (father 
and son both champion golfers of their time), 
died Dec. 25, 1875. (A full-length figure 
posed as putting at golf.) 

ALEXR. THOMS. 

7 Playfair Terrace, St. Andrews, Fife. 


There are several such headstones in . 
Highgate Cemetery. Among them is that 
of G. J. Holyoake, which is in the new part: 
of the cemetery, near to the grave of George 
Eliot. Cc. C. B. 


MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF THE WATTS 
FaMILy OF SOUTHAMPTON (12 8. ii. 101, 161, 
224).—Is the following anecdote irrelevant ? 
About 1833 there rcde in the South Notts 
Hunt a Dr. Watts of Nottingham whose head 
was hoary with hair-powder. One day his 
performances were noted by a young lord, 
who later in life became a Master of Hounds, 
and he asked who the gentleman was. 
‘The celebrated Dr. Watts,’ he was told. 
“Is that the Dr. Watts who wrote the 
psalms and hymns?” he inquired. ‘‘ The 
very same,” he was assured, and went away 
believing. 

I have come on this story in a note ap- 
pended to a sporting song written to the air 
* With their Balinamona Ora,’ These strange 
words form the chorus, or a part of it. 

St. SwiTHin. 


BarpsEy Is~tanp: Conscriprion (12 S. 
ii. 189).—It is quite correct that the 
inhabitants of Bardsey Island pay no rates 
or taxes, but the statement that they have 
announced a “benevolent neutrality towards 
the Allies” is a joke. From inquiries made 
on the spot I find that all the men of 
military age on the island have either 
enlisted voluntarily or have duly appeared 
before the local Tribunal. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Capt. JOHN WarRDE S. viii. 509; 
ix. 56).—In connexion with the medieval 
house recently demolished in Folkestone, of 
which so excellent an account has been given 
by Mr. Elgar (see anie, p. 219), one dis- 
covery was a ceiling panel on which was 
depicted a cross flory; the arms, I am in- 
clined to believe, are those of Warde. It is 
just possible that this was the residence of 
Capt. Warde when Mayor of Folkestone, 
1579. In his will, proved Feb. 13, 1601, he 
mentions his lands, &c., situate in parishes 
of Folkestone, Cheriton, Newington, and 
River, co. Kent. At p. 32 Mr. Elgar states 
that the Medieval House was “ altered in 
Tudor times, new fireplaces being inserted,” 
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&c. Probably Capt. Warde purchased the 
house and made the alterations ; it is hardly 
likely that any one else would place the arms 
of Warde there. Owing to disputes with the 
then lord of the manor, Warde removed from 
Folkestone to Hythe, where he died. 

It is shown at p. 44 that the house was 
tenanted prior to 1701 by Capt. Jordan, 
who was also an officer of Sandgate Castle 
for forty years. R, J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


MS. VerRsss (12 §, ii. 229).—Bishop 
Corbet’s lines, 220 in number, ‘ To the Lord 
Mordant, upon his return from the North,’ 
beginning :— 

My lord, I doe confesse at the first newes, 

and those ‘ On Great Tom of Christ-Church,’ 

50 in number, beginning :— 

Be dumb, ye infant-chimes, thump not your 
mettle, 

are on pp. 68-81 and 209-11 of Octavius 

Gilchrist’s edition of ‘The Poems of 

Richard Corbet,’ London, 1807. 

It might be easier to identify the piececalled 
‘To the Comedians of Cambridge’ if the open- 
ing lines or some account of it were given. 
Could it have been written on the occasion 
of James I.’s visit to the University of 
Cambridge in 1615, when two Latin comedies, 
Cecil’s ‘ Aimilia’ and Ruggle’s ‘ Ignoramus,’ 
an English comedy, Tomkis’s ‘ Albumazar,’ 
and a Latin pastoral, Brookes’s ‘ Melanthe,’ 
were acted before him? (See Cooper’s ‘ An 
nals of Cambridge,’ vol. iii. pp. 71 sqq.; 
Mullinger’s ‘ University of Cambridge,’ ii. 
pp. 518 sqq.) Corbet’s lines, beginning :— 

It is not yet a fortnight since 

Lutetia entertain’d our prince, 
deal with this visit and mention the 
hours’ ”’ performance of ‘ Ignoramus.’ 

The epigram on the removal of Queen 
Elizabeth’s body—the beginning of which is 
quoted in Miss Strickland’s ‘ Life of Queen 
lizabeth,’ and the poem said to be pre- 
served in more than one chronicle—is given, 
with slight verbal differences, in Camden’s 
“Remaines concerning Britaine,’ ed. 1636, 
p. 393. The lines on Queen Anne are on 
pp. 397-8 of the same book. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


In ‘ Everybody’s Book of Epitaphs,’ at 
p. 99, I find :— 
From Barrow Churchyard—on Mr. Stone 
Jerusalem’s curse is not fulfilled in me, 
For here a stone upon a STONE you see ; 
while the epitaph on Queen Anne, wife of 
James I., is given at p. 39. 


six 


lf the writing is “ early eighteenth cen- 
tury ’’ (and not early seventeenth), so far as 
the verse on “‘ Queen Elizabeth’s bodie” 
goes, these “‘ passionate dolefull lines” had 
appeared in print long before. So described, 
and written by Hugh Holland, your corre- 
spondent will find them on p. 342 of 
Camden’s ‘ Remaines,’ 1623 (described fully in 
my ‘ Shakespeare Bibliography,’ on p. 707). 

Wm. JaGcarD, Lieut. 


‘An Easy Introduction to the Game of 
Chess,’ published in 1816, contains some 
verses headed ‘The Famous Game of 
Chesse-Play : Copied from a scarce little 
Work on Chess, by Jo. Barrier, Printed in 
1652.”" The first verse is :— 

All you that at the famous Game 
of Chesse desire to play, ; 
Come and peruse this little Booke, 

wherein is taught the way. 

I will gladly copy out the “‘ poem” for 
Mr. HamBiey Rowe, if he will write to me. 

GEO. WALPOLE, 

26 Newlands Park, Sydenham, S.E. 


Dr. THomaAs CHEVALIER (12 S. ii. 109, 
158).—Will R. J. B., who, at the latter 
reference, advises me to consult the 29th: 
Bulletin of the Société Jersiaise for the 
pedigree, kindly tell me where I can obtain 
this publication ? 

I should be grateful if any correspondent 
could give me any information as to whether 
Dr. T. Chevalier had brothers and sisters, 
and if there are any descendants of his living 
at the present time. 

He was born about 1767, and lived till 
1828, became surgeon to the King, and was 
a well-known writer on various subjects. 
Whom did he marry, and had he a family ? 
I am very desirous of finding out all that is 
known of this man. F. CHESHIRE. 

Alma Cottage, Lynton, Devonshire. 
{Our correspondent might communicate with the 
Beresford Library, Jersey.] 


Steyninc: (12 S. ii. 190).— 
Steyning was a royal vill in the time of King 
Alfred, who bequeathed it to his brother's 
son 4Ethelwald. It is described in Alfred’s 
will as “pone ham....et Steningum,” 
v. Birch, ‘ Cartul. Saxon.,’ ii. 1887, No. 553.. 
The e was long in Alfred’s time (c. 885), and 
so it still was, presumably, in that of 
Edward IIJ.; v. None Rolls, 1341, “‘ Sten- 
yng.” Correption of thise has taken place, 
and in Sussex we make Steyning rime with 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT, 


“penning.” Similarly we call Poynings 
Punnings.”’ 
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The change from Mid. Eng. ee to Mod. Eng. 
é is quite normal ; cp. what Chaucer says of 
the Clerke of Oxenforde :— 

For him was lever have at his beddes heed 

Twenty bookes, clothed in blak and reed, 
than rich dresses and musical instruments. 
Here heed’ and “‘ reed’ are forebears of 
the modern head” and red.” 

In the Great Survey we get “‘ Staninges.” 
If the slip giving the Domesday particulars 
about Steyning had been prepared by a 
Norman steward, we elt have found 
Estaninges, with prosthetic e, as in “‘ Estoe- 
brige”’ and “ Eslindon ” (=Stockbridge and 
Slindon). It appears to me that the steward 
was a West Saxon, and I believe he wrote 
*Steninges. A  well-instructed native of 
Kent or Sussex would havewritten *Steninges, 
which would not have yielded ‘“‘ Staninges ”’ 
in transcription. But with *Steninges on 
the slip before him the Norman-French 
official, who had no @ in his script, was 
constrained to set down a as he did in other 
cases, ¢.g., Estrat”’ for Str#t, now Street. 

“ Steningum ” in Alfred’s will is South- 
Eastern in dialect. A prototheme Stdn- 
(cp. Sweet, ‘The Oldest English Texts,’ 
No. 589), which occurs in Stan-wine, 
Stan-mer, and the like, would yield a 
patronymic *Stan-ing-, and that would 
become the West Saxon St#n-ing- and the 
Sussex and Kentish Stén-ing (cp. Wright, 
‘0.E. Grammar,’ §§ 119, 134, 188). 

In Asser (c. 895) we get Stemruga (with 
em :: an and r :: 7) for *Staningi, 
Steeningum. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Tore Famity Crest (12 S. ii. 128).—In 
Wilts Notes and Queries, September, 1914, 
‘Notes on the Descendants of Edward 
Combe of Tisbury, and Norton Ferrers 
Manor, Somerset,’ there is an account of 
the family of Topp from information 
supplied by Mr. R. G. Fitzgerald Uniake, 
Upminster, Essex. Edward Topp of Whitton, 
who was buried in 1699 in Tormarton 
Church, was grandson of Alexander Topp of 
Stockton, Wilts. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION (12 §. ii. 147).— 
The volume which Mr. Maurice Jonas cites 
is by Richard Flecknoe. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 


H. Davey. 
89 Montpelier Road, Brighton. 


‘Tae Worxkinc Man’s Way IN THE 
Wortp’ (12 S. i. 468; ii. 16, 110, 175).— 
Perhaps F——d may be identified with 
Falkland Knoll, about fourteen miles south- 
west from Bristol, and seven or eight from 
Bath. Ww. C. J. 


ScrEED ” (12 S. ii. 208).— 
In the variant forms “‘ screed”’ and ‘“‘skreed,”’ 
this word is quite common in Scottish 
authors, and in speech (whatever may be the 
spelling implied) it enjoys favour at the 
present time. It indicates variously some- 
thing torn off, the sound made by such 
action, the thing itself thus detached ; and it 
likewise has metaphorical significance, as 
when spoken of @ harangue, a catalogue, a 
bit of one’s mind, and a drinking bout. 
“* Skreidis in men’s claith ’’ and “ skreidis to 
sleeves’ are old expressions in reference to. 
the tailors art. In Hamilton’s 
‘ Cottagers of Glenburnie’ occurs this meta- 
application : “If I warna sae sick, 

wad gae her a screed o’ doctrine.” In 
Burns's ‘Epistle to William Simpson’ he 
touches on a@ personal experience when he 
says : “ Lasses gie my heart a screed’’; and 
in the ‘ Inventory’ he uses the verb in the 
sense of “‘ harangue ”’ or “ recite,’’ describing 
one who will “screed you aff Effectual 
Calling.” The student of Scott will 
remember Dandie Dinmont’s assurance in 
‘Guy Mannering,’ chap. xxv., in “ Naething 
confuses me unless it be a screed o’ drink at 
an orra time.” THomas BAYNE. 


This word, which is still in common use, is. 
given on p. 278 of vol. v. of the ‘ E.D.D.,’ 
with illustrations of its use, in a sense similar 
to that employed by the landlord of the Fox 
Inn at South Witham : “ He’s got a screed o’ 
good land the tother side the planting ”’ ; 
““Tve ta’en a screed of garden land ” ; “‘ At 
Ashby (Lincolnshire) there was a long and 
narrow pasture-field called the Skreeds ” ; 
“ Them screeds o’ Scotch firs wants 
fellin’.”’ A. C. C. 


THEOPHILUS GALE, THE NONCONFORMIST 
Tutor (12 §S. ii. 209).—According to an 
article by Mr. A. J. P. Skinner in Devon 
Notes and Queries, vol. v. p. 71 (1908), Gale’s 
mother was Brigit, daughter of John 
Walrond of Bovey, Seaton, co. Devon. 
Prince (‘ Worthies of Devon’) says that 
Gale died “‘ in the latter end of February or 
the beginning of March, 1677 ”’ (7.e., 1677/8). 
The burial was at Bunhill Fields. M. 


THEATRICAL M.P.s. (12 8. ii. 210).—3. For 
** well-natured Richardson” see ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xIviii. pp. 238-9. He married Sarah, a 
relative of Dr. Isaac Watts. 
A. R. BayLey. 


MarsHAts OF FRANCE (12 S$. ii. 182, 235).— 
Conspicuous by its absence from Mp. 
CHEETEAM’S list is the name of Marshal 
Soult. N. W. Ho. 
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Motes on Books. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public 
Record Office: Henry VII., Vol. II., A.D. 1494- 
1509. (H.M. Stationery Office, 20s.) ~ a 


THE text of this volume was prepared, under the 
supervision of Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte, by Mr. 
J. G. Black, who also made the Index. The 
material does not afford so much picturesque detail 
as we have sometimes lingered over in these 
Calendars, but it includes particulars of the doings 
and of the estates of several very interesting 
persons, and the text of several good Plantagenet 
charters, as well as here and there a document of 
considerable historical importance. On Dec. 9, 
1502, the King granted to Hugh Elyot and Thomas 
Asshehurste, merchants of Bristol, and to John 
Gunsalus and Francis Fernandus of ‘ the islands 
of Surrys,”’ licence to sail on a voyage of discovery 
under his banners with as many ships as they 
pleased. The conditions and provisions of this 
grant are set out at great length—as compared with 
a grant more or less to the same effect made. two 
years before—and allow to the fortunate discoverer 
advantages which might well tempt him. No 
less interesting is the text of the commission to 
the great Earl of Kildare to summon a Parliament 
to take into consideration ten matters and no 
more concerning the government of Ireland. One 
of these is the enforcement of a rule that every 
lord spiritual or temporal of a certain standing 
within the precinct of the English pale shall ride 
‘in a sadyll after the English gyse,” in order to 
increase English manners and diminish Irish 
usages ; and another provides for the cleansing of 
the towns in Ireland. A very delightful item is 
the long list of the household goods of Walter 
Herbert, Knight, forfeited by reason of outlawry. 
In 1503 we have a pardon granted to Roger 
Vernon for the abduction of Margaret Kebull, 
with whom are pardoned his aiders and abettors, 
to the number of well over a hundred, which in 
the first place suggests a considerable adventure of 
a romanticsort, and in the next gives a good list 
of names of yeomen and labourers. 

We have here the licences to Lady Margaret 
Tudor, the King’s mother, for her university foun- 
dations and some others: in 1497 the “‘ perpetual 
lectureships of sacred theology’ at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; in 1505 the refounding of ‘‘ Goddes 
house,” Cambridge—or Christ’s College, as it was 
renamed the following year. On p. 433 in one of 
these licences “‘ Henry VII.” is a slip for Henry VI. 

Of matters in which our correspondents have 
been recently interested we noted one or two 
allusions to treasure-trove or hidden treasure ; 
concerning Christopher Urswick and 

is divers appointments ; and concerning Cecily, 
Duchess of York. In the way of smaller curious 
matters we noticed a grant specifying the dwelling- 
places within Westminster Palace known as 
Paradise, Purgatory, and Hell, and a regulation 
with a tremendously wordy preamble providing 
that nosingers should be taken from Westminster, 
whilst Westminster might take them from any- 
where, excepting the King’s own chapel. There 
are several interesting ‘‘ denizations ”’ of foreigners ; 
the licence to the Bishop of Ely for the expulsion 
of the nuns of St. Radegund, Cambridge, because 
of the ruinous effect upon the convent of the 


vicinity of the commission to two 
justices of pleas before the king to examine and 
correct an error in the record and process of gm 
suit ; the mention of Honfleur as Humflewe ; and 
one or two accounts of murder or manslaughter 
which furnish unusual incidents. 


Wace, and the ‘ Roman de Rou.’ By de V. Pa 
Payne. (The Jersey Society in Lon ® 
Occasional Publications, No. 4.) 

Ir is surprising that there is neither a “‘ definitive # 
edition of Wace, nor any translation. of his work 
as a whole into English or modern French. We 
echo Mr. Payen-Payne’s hope that both these 
enterprises may ere long be undertaken—and if 
by a man of Jersey so much the better. This 
brochure might well serve as the effective incite. 
ment. It brings together in a delightful way the 
little that is known of Wace and the facts and 
circumstances surrounding him. 

There is matter for a good essay in the subject 
of ‘‘vulgarization”’ before the invention of 
printing. The known workers in that field, if 
not numerous, show a fair variety of rank, capa- 
city, and learning, and, taken altogether, seem 
two or three degrees more able and entertaining 
than the body of corresponding workers in our day, 
Their methods and diction, which to the ordinary 
reader may appear merely fortuitous and quaint, 
are really worth some consideration on their own 
merits: modern hackwork—being done neither 
for the King nor for the Church, but for a 
publisher—has certainly dropped some of the 
cleverness and verve which are apt to come from 
direct contact with those whom one is writing for, 
Here our good Wace—not an impressive figure 
among chroniclers and historians proper—shows 
himself a prince. 

Mr. Payen-Payne gives a reproduction of about 
a score of lines from the text of the ‘ Roman de 
Rou’ in the thirteenth-century MS. in the British 
Museum—the passage where, “‘se l’on demande 
qui co. dist,” Wace explains who he is. He 
quotes the text of the well-known Taillefer story, 
and the description of the comet, as well as the 
last lines of the ‘Roman de Rou.’ A_ good 
bibliography is supplied, and two appendixes— - 
the one on the name Wace, the other a genealogical 
table of the Dukes of Normandy. A drawing by 
Millais—of Maistre Wace sitting absorbed in his 
writing—forms an attractive frontispiece. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ : 


Motices to Correspondents, 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. E.C. 

CorrIGENDA.— Ante, p. 242, col. 1, 1. 8 from foot, 
for ‘Saffron Waldron” read S Walden ; col. 2. 
1. 11 from foot, for “‘indique”’ read indigne, and 
for “‘nasitur” read nascitur. — P. 253, col..1, 1. 33, 
for read ex. 
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